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ABSTRACT 



A model of assisting students in the transition to 
university education is presented that takes a developmental approach. This 
Integrated Development of English Language and Academic Literacy and Learning 
(IDEALL) model recognizes that all students need to develop new or more 
sophisticated academic skills for the new environment and that the most 
effective way of assisting students is to integrate instruction in both 
generic and discipline- specif ic academic skills inside the curriculum. The 
model revolves around collaboration between discipline and learning 
developmental academics in the production of learning materials tailored to 
the needs of the curriculum and the provision of subject-based workshops that 
are team taught by staff from the discipline and the learning development 
unit. Data from two case studies of the IDEALL approach are presented. One 
case describes the use of the IDEALL approach in an Introduction to 
Management course, and the other describes the approach taken with 
approximately 350 students in an introductory biology course. Data from these 
studies suggest that the model can increase the learning outcomes achieved by 
students substantially. (Contains 8 references.) (SLD) 
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students 



Jan Skillen, Margaret Merten, Neil Trivett & Alisa Percy, University of Wollongong 

Abstract 

An increasingly accepted viewpoint in tertiary education today is that the diverse 
student population entering university at first year level requires support with the 
transition process from previous education contexts to that of tertiary education. 
While Learning Centres were initially developed to assist that transition, the support 
they offered was limited: it was remedial in the sense of 'fixing-up' the students who 
were diagnosed (either by themselves or their lecturers) as needing 'help'; it was 
inequitable, assisting only a very small proportion of the students population; and it 
was_generic in that the learning support was offered outside. of the disciplines being 
studied. 

A newer model of assisting students with the transition process, which we call the 
'IDEAL' approach, takes a less remedial, more developmental approach. It recognises 
that all students will need to develop new or more sophisticated academic skills 
suitable for their new environment and that the most effective way of assisting 
students is to integrate instruction in both generic and discipline-specific academic 
skills inside the curriculum. The model revolves around collaboration between 
discipline and learning development academics in the production of learning materials 
tailored to the needs of the curriculum and/or the provision of subject-based 
workshops that are team taught by staff from the discipline and the learning 
development unit. 

This paper will detail this IDEALL approach to learning development (Integrated 
Development of English language and Academic Literacy and Learning) and will 
present data from two case studies of integration (in two very different disciplines) 
which suggest that this model can substantially increase the learning outcomes 
achieved by students. 



Introduction 

Over the past 20 years, Australian universities have increasingly recognised the need to offer 
more comprehensive and systematic learning development to students in their transition from 
secondary to tertiary education. Previously, a 'do nothing' approach existed which required 
students to acquire the literacy practices and conventions of their discipline areas through a 
process of 'osmosis' (Baldauf, 1996). This 'sink or swim' model or approach (Skillen & Mahony, 
1997) meant that many students did not operate at their full academic potential. A later model of 
learning development was to establish Learning Centres to assist students' transition in terms of 
generic academic skills. This approach, however, was limited. It targeted students in the lower 
range of student potential and was distinctly remedial and generic in nature, and inefficient and 
inequitable, as well. In response to these limitations, a new 'integrated' approach was 
developed in the late 1990s. This approach recognised that learning development was more 
effective and relevant when offered within discipline-specific contexts (Merten, Murray & 
Quinlan, 1995). While this approach was a great improvement on the remedial and generic 
approach, it often still operated in a fairly piece-meal and generic way and contained little 
opportunities for staff development. 

This paper will give a brief overview of these previous models and will outline the IDEALL 
model of learning development, a newer approach that builds on and extends previous models 



of learning development within the higher education system and that fosters improved kiteracy 
and learning outcomes for students. The model was developed at the University of Wollongong 
by Learning Development in response to the limitations of previous models and the need for 
greater cost-effectiveness and efficiency because of increasing pressure on limited resources. It 
is based on the premise that all students require assistance with the transition from secondary to 
tertiary education and, more specifically, with the transition into disciplines. To cater to this 
need, the model encompasses a systemic, developmental framework in which discipline and 
learning development staff collaboratively integrate instruction and assessment of skills into 
curricula. Such integration ensures that all students within a cohort acquire the literacy practices 
and conventions of their disciplines of study. 



Models of Learning Development 

The models of learning development which have existed within the Australian Higher 
Education sector over the last twenty-five to thirty years 1 reflect both the student populations of 
their time and the amount of responsibility taken at institutional levels for the development of 
students' skills. During this time there has been an increasing diversity in student populations 
and a growing sense of the need for institutional cost-effectiveness and accountability in their 
teaching practices. Models have ranged from the 'do nothing' model to the 'integrated' model. 

The 'do nothing' model 

The earliest model was one that had been in existence for some time: this was the 'do nothing' 
approach. The system offered 'nothing' in terms of learning development, because those 
students who managed to enter the hallowed portals of universities were more likely to have 
been exposed to academic forms of language and literacy, an exposure which assisted in the 
development of their skills. Students were perhaps also more likely to have the intellectual skills 
to achieve the time-consuming and nebulous 'osmosis' (Baldauf, 1996) necessary to close the gap 
between their secondary-level skills and those of the tertiary setting. This osmosis involved the 
analysis (mostly unconscious) of the texts they were exposed to, so that they could successfully 
replicate the style and structure of both generic and discipline-specific academic writing. 

This 'do nothing' approach was thus a 'sink or swim' approach (Skillen & Mahony, 1997). 
Students were on their own: if they were able to independently acquire the skills necessary in 
the academic setting via osmosis in the time frame required, they could be successful; if they 
could not, they risked failing. Responsibility for acquiring the skills was thus seen as the 
student's, not the institution's. Institutions expected students to already have the necessary 
skills; they did not expect to have to teach those skills or assist students' development in any 
formal way. 2 

This model, however, was flawed because: 

• it did not recognise the need for all students to acquire new skills suitable for tertiary and 
discipline-specific contexts; 

• it did not capitalise on students' intellectual potential by providing them with the skills to be 
successful; and 

• it was inequitable, considering an increasing student diversity. 

The model did not recognise the need for all students, regardless of their previous educational, 
social, or linguistic background, to acquire the skills suitable for the tertiary setting they were 
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1 See Skillen and Mahoney (1997) for an explanation of the models in terms of a health and illness paradigm. 

2 Evidence suggests that limited support was given informally by some lecturers to students in the form of classroom 
or one-to-one talks about essay writing (personal communication, MacNeil, 1998). 
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entering and for the discipline-specific contexts they were entering at university. Most students, 
however, could not have entered university equipped with such skills because they came from 
secondary institutions with the skills suitable for that context. Becoming equipped with these 
new skills necessitates at least exposure to the conventions of tertiary study, and to generic and 
discipline-specific academic language and literacy, and, at most, explicit instruction in these 
skills. 

This model was also unable to capitalise on the students' intellectual potential. Quite 
intellectually-capable students who were unfamiliar with the conventions of their discipline 
must have struggled to acquire the necessary skills or simply dropped out of university study. 
Within such an alien learning environment, students could have taken their whle period of 
study to identify and develop those skills through the process of 'osmosis' and until this osmotic 
process had taken place may have been unable to successfully acquire or exploit the disciplinary 
knowledge that they were being exposed to. 

The inequity of this model became particularly obvious in Australia during the 1970s - 80s as the 
student population became increasingly diverse. In this period, the policies of the Whitlam era 
increased the participation rates of low SES students in higher education as did the 
amalgamation of CAEs with universities (McLean, Surtie, Elphinstone & Devlin, 1995). The 
deregulation of tertiary institutions with Dawkins' 1989 recommendations also resulted in 
higher proportions of international students from Non-English Speaking Backgrounds and 
diverse learning cultures. These students increased the diversity of the university student 
population and added to the need for some form of transitional support to be included in the 
academic learning context. 



The 'remedial' model 

A later model, still in operation in many universities today, is based on the recognition that in an 
increasingly diverse student population, some students do not arrive at university equipped 
with the necessary skills. This is a model in which the institution takes more responsibility for 
the students' development of skills by providing access to language and literacy advisers who 
offer this assistance, usually in a one-to-one mode, from Learning Centres that operate outside of 
the curriculum. This model, however, has an underlying 'remedial' approach; that is, students 
who do not have the requisite skills are seen as deficient and in need of remedial assistance. The 
remedial nature of this assistance is its fundamental weakness because it fails to recognise that 
all students need to develop specific skills for operating effectively in both the tertiary and 
disciplinary contexts and it effectively categorises those brave enough to ask for help as 
'deficient'. 



This approach is also flawed for the following reasons: 

• it is inefficient; 

• it is inequitable; 

• it isolates learning development from disciplinary contexts; and 

• is usually generic in content 

The remedial model is inefficient because its practice of one-to-one consultations is not an ideal 
way to reach high numbers of students and to impact in a positive way on the institution as a 
whole. This is a particularly serious shortcoming considering that all students need to develop 
skills suitable for the academic context generally and for specific disciplines. It can be argued 
that the time and money resources poured into such a remedial service are not used efficiently 
and effectively to support the student population and, in fact, that very few students are able to 
be supported by this model. 
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